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WILLIAM M. R. FRENCH, 
Director of the Art Institute for 
thirty-five years, died June 3, 
1914. A sudden illness of less than two 
weeks duration preceded his death. Even 
during his illness, in fact until within a few 
days of his death, Mr. French constantly 
attended to the affairs of the Museum. 

As an appropriate tribute to the devoted 
service of his many years of office, the 
funeral, Friday, June 5, was held at the 
Art Institute, in Fullerton Memorial Hall. 
The service was conducted at eleven 
o' clock by the Rev. Philip F. Matzinger, 
pastor of St. Paul's Evangelical Church 
of Longwood, which Mr. French had 
attended for many years, and by Dr. 
Frank W. Gunsaulus. So large a number 
wished to attend the service that a second 
service, at which Dr. Gunsaulus also 
spoke, was held for the officers, staff, 
employes and students of the Art Institute. 
Mr. French was almost seventy-one 
years of age. He was born at Exeter, 
New Hampshire, October 1, 1843, the 
son of Henry Flagg and Anne (Richard- 
son) French. He came of old New 
England stock and his family includes the 
famous names of Daniel Webster and 
John Greenleaf Whittier. His father 
was a lawyer of note in New Hampshire 
and later in Massachusetts. His grand- 
father, Daniel French, was for a time 
Attorney General of New Hampshire; 
and his maternal grandfather, William 
Merchant Richardson, was Chief Justice 
of that state. The sculptor, Daniel 
Chester French, is his brother. 



Mr. French was prepared for college 
in the public schools and Phillips Exeter 
Academy. In November, 1860, he en- 
tered Harvard College, from which he 
was graduated in 1864. 

He served in the Civil War in a Mas- 
sachusetts regiment until illness compelled 
his retirement, and then took up engi- 
neering and landscape gardening. In 
1867 Mr. French settled in Chicago. 
About 1872 his numerous professional 
writings for journals and societies became 
sought after, but in 1874 he began to 
yield to his natural proclivities for art 
pursuits. He wrote art reviews, delivered 
lectures, and in 1878 became Secretary 
of the Chicago Academy of Design. 
A new society was organized in 1879 
under the name of the Chicago Academy 
of Fine Arts, subsequently (December, 
1882), changed to the Art Institute of 
Chicago. Mr. French had charge of the 
School and Museum from the beginning. 
At first he received the title of Secretary, 
which was later changed to Director. 
Although the development of the Art In- 
stitute was his absorbing occupation he 
found time to write for publication and 
acquired a national reputation as a lec- 
turer on art subjects. 

Mr. French married, September 9, 
1879, Sarah M. Lovejoy, who died 
August 28, 1881. He married a second 
time, March 27, 1890, Alice Helm. A 
son, Henry Helm, was born August 4, 
1891, and a son, Prentiss, was born June 
26, 1894. Mrs. French and both sons 
survive him. 
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Mr. French was one of the founders 
and a charter member of the American 
Association of Museums, and its presi- 
dent, 1907-1908. He was superintendent 
of the Sunday School of St. Paul' s Evan- 
gelical Church of Longwood for eighteen 
years. He was a charter member and 
president, 1912-1913, of the Chicago 
Literary Club. In 1907 he was decorated 
by the French Government with the 
order of " Officier d' Academic" 

Mr. French took a special interest in 
prisoners' aid work. He has been vice- 
president of the National Prisoners' Aid 
Society and was president of the Central 
Howard Association at the time of his 
death. 

RESOLUTIONS ON THE DEATH OF 
WILLIAM M. R. FRENCH 

AT the annual meeting of the Trus- 
tees, June 11, 1914, the following 
resolutions on the death of Wil- 
liam M. R. French were adopted: 

" Whereas, the departure of William 
Merchant Richardson French from the 
scene of his abundant labors and achieve- 
ments is an event of such importance 
to us as officers of the Art Institute of 
Chicago, and to the realms of Art and 
the Life Beautiful, that it is resolved by 
the members of the Board of Trustees 
of the Art Institute of Chicago that we 
hereby acknowledge with profound grat- 
itude the long years of his service and 
make this slight memorial to the inspir- 
iting influence of his personality and the 
assured widening of his influence in the 
years to come. 

Child of the Puritanism which once 
feared artistic representations lest they 
might issue in idolatry in Church, or 
falsity in the building of the State, the 



pillar of his character became neverthe- 
less like the pillar in the Temple of his 
God, "and upon the top of the pillar 
there was lilywork." He embodied the 
vision of the singer of religion and art in 
the fact that "strength and beauty are in 
his sanctuary/' The sanctuary of such 
a life does not crumble with death, and 
from its altar rises an incense of memory 
and hope. 

Resolved, that in the possession of such 
an invaluable asset as the spherelike char- 
acter of William M. R. French is a 
fact of primary significance in the creation 
of such an institution as ours, and the 
regnant influence of his ethical ideals is a 
multiplying factor for the noblest profes- 
sional and personal results in the lives of 
students of the aesthetic. His spirit and 
its aims are en wrought with the very tex- 
ture and give color to the warp and woof 
of the life of thousands of young men and 
women who have gone forth from us. 

Resolved, that we particularly express 
to the wife and children our sincere 
sympathy, while we all unite in gratitude 
for so many years of satisfied fruitage 
which came with him as a blessing 
and abide with us as his benediction." 

It was authorized that these resolutions 
be spread upon the records of the meeting, 
and that a copy be sent to the family of 
the deceased. 

A TRIBUTE TO MR. FRENCH 

IN the death of Mr. French Chicago 
has lost one of her most valuable 
citizens. For thirty-five years he 
held the position of Director of the Art 
Institute. He saw it grow from little 
more than an intangible idea to its present 
position of usefulness and honor. And 
through all those years the idea was never 
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lost sight of : the Art Institute of Chicago 
was to be a Temple of Beauty for all the 
people. To-day this institution, although 
perhaps the third in rank from the point 
of view of possessions and endowment, 
is the most used of all museums in 
America. A million people entered its 
portals last year. Its school of three 
thousand pupils is famed the world over. 
Its halls are open to clubs and societies at 
all times. Its exhibitions and lectures are 
wide embracing and almost numberless. 
More and more nearly does it realize the 
ideal of its founders that it shall be a 
glorified ' 'neighborhood center' ' for the 
entire community. 

Such an accomplishment is not the 
work of any one man and we all know 
the group of citizens whom we honor in 
this connection, but the sympathetic, 
clear headed, and unwavering executive 
throughout these years was Mr. French. 
A man of great refinement and scholar- 
ship, an orator of singular ability, a 
famous lecturer and writer of unusual 
charm, an artist of enviable gift, he was 
above all a Christian gentleman whose 
genial, kindly influence penetrated every 
part of the great institution which he 
guided. Such a tribute of affection as 
was paid him by the Art Institute em- 
ployes is as rare a recompense as life can 
bring. 

In his intellectual life and friendships 
Mr. French constantly recalled to mind 
that eloquent appeal of John Ruskin: 
" The eternal court is open to you, with 
its companionship wide as the world, 
multitudinous as its days; the chosen and 



the mighty of every time and place." 
More than any other man that I have 
ever known he lived in this exalted com- 
panionship. Others find more time for 
reading than his busy life permitted, but 
with him each well chosen book was a 
friend and a source of deep satisfaction 
which it was his great pleasure to share 
with those about him. 

People who did not know Mr. French 
have been surprised at the references to 
his humor. The fact is that no more 
witty man could be found in a day's 
journey. He was as whimsical as Eugene 
Field and drew upon stores of classic lore 
as generously. Those who heard Mr. 
French at the last annual dinner of the 
Chicago Artists will recall the inimitable 
perfection of his speech upon that oc- 
casion. As sparkling as the invention of 
one of our best professional entertainers, 
it was ballasted and given significance by 
the earnestness of the man, by the record 
of a life of devotion known to us all. 

To know Mr. French well was a lib- 
eral education; to have been counted 
among his friends will be esteemed by 
some of us one of the most precious of 
life's privileges. 

Lorado Taft 

The Art Institute has received from 
sister museums, organizations and indi- 
viduals hundreds of messages, copies of 
resolutions and other expressions of grief 
and sympathy in the loss of Mr. French, 
which indicate the honor and esteem 
in which he was held throughout the 
country. 



